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actor Vtaenton, whom Alice had seen in the old days. In to-night's
play daemon took the part of an old woman. The other play
featured the outstanding danrrr-artot of Japan, Kikugoro, in his
marvellous Lion Dance.

We were tremendously impressed ; this was the best theatre in
Japan and the best classical drama and dancing. The theatre is very
large, every single seat was filled, and the stage as large as I have
seen anywhere. The scenery and costumes were simply magnificent.
All the women's parts were taken by men, and they did it extra-
ordinarily well. There is almost a national veneration for Kikugoro
and for the Lion Dance which is supposedly his masterpiece. He
learned it from his teacher, the famous Danjuro, and is said to have
improved upon his master. Danjuro used to say that it was the
most difficult dance he had known. Most of these great actors inherit
their art from many generations of forebears, Kikugoro being the fifth
of his line. During the Lion Dance there was not a flicker of expression
on his face, the entire significance of the dance being expressed by
the movement of his head, his hands, and his body ; the head move-
ments, when he was representing a beautiful young girl, were amazingly
graceful* The classical conventions of these Japanese dances are so
totally different from ours that one cannot immediately appreciate
the great art displayed, but it grows on one gradually. To the
Japanese it is almost sacred.

The story of the Lion Dance is quite simple : the beautiful chamber-
maid who has been chosen to perform the annual Lion Dance before
the castle of the shoguns is timid before the crowd and it is only after
some time of urging that she begins to dance. She dances gracefully,
the head of a lion in her hand, surrounded by two butterflies who
come to dance with her, but gradually the butterflies, who in the
first scene are merely mechanical butterflies on long poles but later
two beautiful dancers, stir her into a frenzy until she actually becomes
possessed by the spirit of the lion and changes into the lion himself,
At this point she comes on to the stage from behind the audience by a
sort of bridge in a marvellous golden robe and long white mane and
then begins the wild and final Lion Dance, while the Nagauta orchestra
eggs her on with still wilder music. This orchestra, composed of
about eighteen men in kimonos, sits at the back of the stage facing
the audience; about a third of them sing or chant while the rest
play instruments and drums. It is, to our Western ears, sheer
cacophony, especially when a shrill fife continually runs totally counter
to the theme or air of the Japanese guitars and voices, and after an
hour of it I had a good old-fashioned headache, but it certainly
added to the imprcssiveness of the dance. The audience was wild
with enthusiasm, and I could perfectly understand it. The fife, by
the way, is supposed to announce that the principal actor is about to
come on the stage or to leave the stage, or that a climax in the plot is
impending.

Between the acts Mr. Otani took us behind the wings, where we